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Facsimile of Portion of Magna Charta 


Magna Charta Day, June 15th 


On June 15, 1915, the Constitutional Conven- of the English people has endured these seven 
tion, in session at Albany, laid aside its regular hundred _ years. 
duties in order to celebrate the seven hundredth “The charter was not a gift of privilege by 
anniversary of the signing of the Magna’ the monarch. Hundreds of monarchs have 
Charta. The president of the convention, Elihu granted privileges to their subjects since that 
Root, in speaking of this anniversary said: time and the privileges have been forgotten, 

‘That was a great event in English history. and the monarchs with them. It was an asser- 
The restrained and unemotional English them- tion of right by men who were willing to fight 
selves, in their most formal public documents, for their rights, and to die for them. And 
describe it as the Great Charter of English during all these seven hundred years, the men 
liberty. But it is not merely as a great event to whom that has been the Great Charter of 
in English history that we celebrate it. It was liberties have been willing to fight for their 
a great event in our history, and it was a great liberties and to die for them. 
event in the world’s history. “But even those qualities were not the essen- 

‘That instrument which the barons com- tial things which kept alive this wonderful in- 
pelled King John to sign contained no rhetoric; strument, for seven hundred years. The essen- 
it did not philosophize; it was a plain, prac- tial thing was that the Great Charter asserted 
tical assertion of common rights fitted to the a principle of human liberty upon which rests 
use of the people of England of that day. the development of the freedom of the world. 
Hundreds of great declarations of principles It asserted—it did not ask for—it asserted 
have been made and forgotten since that time, the rights of Englishmen as against their gov- 
but this simple, homely growth from the life ernment, and superior to their government. 
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without reasoning, without 


Without 
philosophy, it 


rhetoric, 


asserted those rights which, 


nearly six hundred years later, the sons of those 
Ienglishmen crystallized in the Declaration of 


\merican Independence, as the inalienable 


rights of man, to secure which governments 


are created.” 


The great [English jurist, Sir Frederick DPol- 


lock, and Professor Maitland have said of it, 
that “with all its faults, this document be- 
comes, and rightly becomes, a sacred text, the 


nearest approach to an irrepealable fundamental 


statute that England has ever had For 
in brief, it means this, that the king 1s and 
shall be below the law.” 


Dr Nicholas Murray Butler, in speaking be- 


fore the convention, said, “ Through providing 
that no free man shall be taken or imprisoned, 
disseized, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any wise 
lawful judgment of his 


destroved save by the 


peers or the law of the land (which last pro 


Vision is reproduced in almost identical lan- 


article | of the constitution of the 
New 


did lay the 


ruage m 


State ot York), the Great Charter really 


foundation of modern English and 


American liberty.’ 


In thus celebrating the Magna Charta day 


our Constitutional Convention set a precedent 
throughout 


schools 


15th 


appropriate tor all of our 


the State to follow on June 


By all odds the most important investment 
Schenectady has made is in its schools The 
vreatest asset of any city is its people; and the 
vreatest promise tor a better city 1s its chil- 
dren Schenectady Sta 

ceaiinaen 
By a majority of more than 2 to 1, the tax- 


payers of Sarateya Springs on May 24th voted 
to erect a new high school building at a cost of 
$400,000 


} 


\t a special election in Cortland on May 2 


23 
a proposition to appropriate $35,000 for a new 
1775 


to 204, and another proposition to appropriate 


high school site was carried by a vote of 


new building was carried by a 
1723 to 206. The 


together with the new 


$355,000 for a 


vote of new high school 


building, normal school, 


will give Cortland an unusual school equipment 


rit 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
New Schools 
\ new school at Elmhurst, to be known 


Public New York 
erected at a cost of $550,000 


School 69, City, 1s to be 


By a vote of 47 to 7, Sloomanlle Delaware 


county, has approved the erection of a new 


school building to cost, with site, $35,000. The 
building will be located on a site consisting of 
three acres in the center of the village 

\ proposition to purchase an addition to the 
high school site in 4ftica was carried on April 
29th by a vote of 145 to 8 
Ground has been broken for the new 
$2,500,000 Thomas Jefferson High School in th 


New York 


four acres has been acquired by 


Brownsville section of Greatet 
\ site of 
district 3, Romulus, for a proposed new 
building 
Contracts have been awarded for an addi- 
tion to School 4, Qican 
Work has been started on a new thorot 
modern grade school building in alone, 


May 1, 1923 
> 


cost $25,000 


to cost about $75,000 





will be completed by 


\ new schoolhouse to with an 


additional $10,000 
thorized by the taxpayers of Cayuga /let 


The immediate school 


for equipment, has been a 


building program 
(Ihany, as 


administra 


app! 


announced by the city 
tion, will involve an expenditure of 
mately $2,000,000 

\ proposition to spend $40,000 for a site an 
new ward school building in Oneonta was cat 
ried on May 12th by a vote of 262 to 19 

The appropriation for a high 
building at Cornwall-on-Hudson 


from $125,000 to $193,000 by 


new school 
was increased 
a large majority 
at a special election on May 16th 

Glens Ialls, by a 


one in an election on May 22d in which m: 


vote of more than five 


votes were cast than at any previous one in 


15 years, has voted to appropriate $350,000 for 


a new junior high school including a_ larg 


modern gymnasium. 
At a special meeting of the taxpayers of the 
village of Avoca, Steuben county, the board ot 


education was authorized to proceed with the 


erection of a new high school building, and 


an additional $35,000 wa 


appropriation of 
This 
building and a $2500 sit 


voted for such purpose. makes $65,000 


available for the new 
purchased last year. 
District 6 of the 


to build a new two-room school building to cost 


town of Lewistan has voted 


$17,000 
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J. Murray Foster 


!. Murray Foster 


Southside public schools of Corning since Sep- 


uperintendent of — the 
tember 1919, died at the Corning Hospital on 
lav 17th, following a period of ill health 
vering more than a year. He had been con- 


fined to the hospital since April Ist 


Mr Foster was born in Caledonia, N. \ 
luly 15, 1882 He was graduated from th 
local high school, taught in the rural schools 


of Livingston county for three years, and was 
principal of the Greigsville High School for 
like period. In 1908 he entered the Univer- 
ity of Rochester, being graduated in 1911 with 
hi Beta Kappa honors In 1911 he was ap- 
inted superintendent of schools in Dansville 
emaining there until he went to Corning 
While in Dansville Mr Foster made a survey 
i the schools of Livingston county, which was 


ihlished by the State Department last spring 


lhe next mecting of the Board of Regents 
vill be held in Buffalo on June 27th. At this 
time the members of the Board will attend 
exercises at the state normal school in ob- 
servance of the completion of 50 years of 


tivity 
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L. Waldo Swain 


L.. Waldo Swain, district superintendent of 


chools of the fifth district of Chautauqua 
county, Cied at his home in West Portland on 
May 25th, aiter an illness of several months 
He was born in Howard, N. Y., May 31, 1875 
In 1898 he was graduated from the Geneseo 
State Normal School, and began teaching the 
following fall He served as principal at 
Delevan and at Mayville, being elected school 
commissioner in Chautauqua county in 1910 
He became district superintendent January | 


1912, serving continuously since that time 


0 


$15,000,000 for New York City Schools 


\n appropriation of $15,000,000 with which 
to erect and equip new schools and additions 
was made by the New York City board of 
education on May 19th. This appropriation is 
the second of the same amount allowed toward 
the carrying out of the $52,000,000 program 
adopted by the board of education a year ago 
Che first allotment was made in May 1921 

rhe superintendent of school buildings in 
New York City has announced that plans are 
practically completed for buildings costing 
$17,926,760, so that it is expected contracts will 
soon he awarded for the amount voted last 


month 
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Study of Working Boys 


Through the courtesy of Dr Howard B 


Burdge, formerly supervising officer of the 
bureau of vocational training of the State 


Military Training Commission, copies of the 


study, “Our Boys,” have been sent to many 
executive officers connected with the — state 
school system This study brings to light 
many interesting and important facts concern- 
ing the nationality, parentage, guardianship, 
families, schooling, occupations, wages, savings 
and future aims of the 245,000 16, 17 and 18- 
vear old employed boys of the State. This 
important and well-defined group is six times 
as large as the schoolboy group of the same 
ages. The report is doubtless the most exten- 
sive and comprehensive of the kind ever pub- 
lished. 

It shows, for example, that six-sevenths of 
all the 16, 17 and 18-year old boys in New 
York State are out of school. The vast ma- 
jority of these boys left school because they 
wanted to go to work and not because they were 
obliged to. Sixty-five per cent, however, re- 
mained in school one or more years beyond the 
compulsory age limit. Over 30 per cent left 
on or before reaching the legal age for leaving 
school. About 6 per cent left school illegally. 

The report shows that there is a distinct 
correlation between fathers’ and boys’ occupa- 
tions and between the last grade completed and 
the type of occupation. Most boys leaving 
school on or before completing the eighth grade 
enter and desire to enter the industrial trades 
and occupations. Most boys who complete one 
or more years in the high school enter and de- 
sire to enter professional, clerical and retail 
business occupations. 

Doctor Burdge concludes that these boys are 
thoroughly averse to further schooling and that 
compulsory part-time continuation school and 
night school work will be practically valueless 
unless an interest in further education can be 
awakened. “ They must be convinced,” he says, 
“that by completing certain definite and prac- 
tical short courses they can increase their earn- 
ing capacity and secure promotion. The major 
part of the future training and education of 
these boys will be secured through business and 
social contacts, but this must be supplemented 
by carefully selected and well-planned short 
continuation school courses which are attractive 


to boys because of their practical value. 


“These boys when they leave school, as most 
of them do at ages 14, 15 and 16, are like 
seedlings from the school nursery and should 
be transplanted to carefully selected and well- 
prepared soil where under expert direction and 
training they can continue their education and 
development At present, however, they are 
scattered by the winds of chance and dropped 
here and there, first with one environment, then 
another, and another, almost without end, in 
the vain hope that they will finally fall into 
fertile soil, take root and make good.” 


Examination Hours for Schools 
Under Daylight Saving Time 


Because of the fact that daylight saving tim 
has been adopted in many localities in the Stat 
the Department has made the following regula 
tions relative to the holding of examinations 

The June Regents examinations may be con 
ducted on either standard time or daylight sav- 
ing time as each school may elect If con- 
ducted on standard time, the usual regulations 
should be followed. If conducted on daylight 
saving time, candidates should be permitted to 
enter the examination up to 11 a. m. for the 
forenoon session and 3 p. m. for the afternoon 
session; and no candidate should be permitted 
to leave the examination room until 11 a. m 
and 3 p. m., respectively. 

In places where the examination is being con- 
ducted on daylight saving time, candidates whi 
may have entered the examination late becaus« 
of misunderstanding of the time or because of 
confusion of railroad service should be allowed 
full-time, that is, three hours after they are 
admitted to the examination. 

The same rules will apply also to the exam- 
ination for Cornell state scholarship, and to thi 
examinations for state teachers certificates to 
be held in August. 


—_——)—— 


Schools Admitted 

At a meeting of the Board of Regents held 
May 25th, the following schools were admitted 
to the University: Assumption Academy, 
Utica; Silver Bay School; Deansboro Union 
School and Rye Union School No. 2 The 
following New York City Junior High Schools 
were also admitted: John Ericsson, No. 126; 
B. D. S. Southerland, No. 3; Corlears, No. 12; 
Galvani, No. 83; Mangin, No. 97; Rutherford, 
No. 104 and Patrick Henry, No. 171, 
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Fund for French Schools 


In the issue of the Bulletin of November 
lst announcement was made of the plan of the 
French Restoration Fund, Inc., to build in the 
devastated region of France two high schools 
as the gifts of American school children. It 
was suggested that those schools that wished to 
contribute to this fund might send their con- 
tributions to the State Department 

The Department has received, up to June Ist, 
Practically all of this 


came from schools outside of Greater New 


a total of $7090.52 


York The school children of the metropolis 
last summer raised over $70,000 for a similar 
purpose. In addition to the amount sent to 
the State Department, something over $1100 
was submitted direct to the French Restoration 
lund committee in New York 
Contributions came from every section of 


the State— from the remotest rural commun- 


ity and from the largest cities. Over 350 


schools and school districts contributed 
amounts ranging from 20 cents to over $1100 
\mong the larger contributions were the fol- 
lowing: Yonkers, $1141.44; Utiea, $243.68; 
Ist district Westchester $204.15; 
Schenectady, $200; 2d district Suffolk county, 
$184.75; Niagara Falls, $170.20; Amsterdam, 
73; 2d district Westchester county, 
$162.55; New Rochelle, $147.76; 3d. district 
Westchester county, $125.99; Oneonta Normal 
School, $100; St Francis Xavier Academy, $100. 

The national committee has collected a total 
of $44,217.94. ° (The contributions of New 
York City 
were made to another fund.) 
received is not sufficient to construct the two 


county, 


$163 


school children, mentioned above, 
\s the amount 


high schools as originally planned, the French 
Restoration Fund, in response to an urgent 
appeal from I’Ecole pour l'Ecole organization 
in Paris, has decided to build two large modern 
open-air schools, one to be called the Wash- 
ington-Lafayette and the other the Foch- 
Pershing Construction work will be under 
way this summer. 


——— 


Convocation Dates 
The Regents have set October 19th and 20th 
as the dates of the 1922 University Convoca- 
tion, to be held at the State Education Building. 
A program is being arranged by a committee 
consisting of Commissioner Graves, Regent 
Kellogg and Assistant Commissioner Downing 
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Military Training Camps 
Governor Miller has received the following 
telegram from President Harding, calling at- 
tention to the advantages to be gained by young 
men who wish to become identified with the 
citizens’ military training camps which will be 
conducted during the summer 

“ Apparently all agree that every young man 
who is willing to prepare himself for the de 
tense of his country should be given the oppor 
tunity To this end I suggest that you bring 
to the attention of the citizens of your state 
the opportunity now presented to them by the 
Citizens Military Training Camps which will! 
be conducted during the coming summer 
Without any cost or military obligation to 
themselves, the young men accepted for these 
camps will be given training which will be of 
inestimable value through the physical and 
mental development received and which will 
unquestionably increase their value to the nation 
and to the communities in which they live 

“[Signed] Warren G. Harpinc” 


The camps are conducted by the War De- 
partment. The Government pays the expenses 
of those attending, including transportation t 
and from camp, uniforms, food and medical 
attention. 

The object of these camps is to bring to- 
gether young men of high type from all se 
tions of the country on a common basis of 
equality and under the most favorable condi- 
tions of outdoor life; to stimulate and promote 
citizenship, patriotism and Americanism; and 
direction, athletic 


through physical 


coaching and military training, to benefit the 


expert 


young men individually and bring them to 
realize their obligations to their country. 

Three courses are offered, each with different 
entrance requirements and with somewhat dif- 
ferent training. The camps will be held August 
20th to 31st, at Plattsburg Barracks, Camp Dix, 
Fort Hancock and Camp Vail Detailed in- 
formation may be had by writing to the Re- 
cruiting Adjutant, Second Corps Area, Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y. 


——_ 


With the idea of encouraging high school 
pupils to complete their courses and graduate, 
the board of education of Port Washington will 
award two $400 scholarships this year and 
hereafter to the pupils who stand highest in 
scholarship, service to the school and character 
There is also a scholarship to New York Uni- 
versity worth $1300 available this year 
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Decide Best Books by Vote 


It has long been known that much of the 
money spent for library books for the small 
rural schools has been unwisely expended. In 
order to remedy this evil, at least to some ex- 
tent, there is to be a voting contest both at the 
meeting of the American Library Association 
and the National Education Association 

\ list of about one hundred titles taken 
from the list prepared by the library depart- 
ment of the N. E. A. is to be printed, with 
some space for additional titles to be written 
in Each voter is to check the twenty-five 
titles that he believes to be best suited for the 
library of a one-room rural school, and sign 
his or her name \ll the votes will be counted 
and the twenty-five titles receiving the most 
votes will make up the approved list This 
list will be sent throughout the country and 
will be widely published in periodicals 

Those who will not attend either of these 
meetings can secure ballots from Dr Sherman 
Williams, State Education Building, Albany, 
and return them to him at any time before the 
meeting of the National Education Association 

It is believed that this movement will result 
in much good and it is hoped that many will 
express their judgment as to the best twenty- 
five books for a rural school library. No 


dictionaries or encyclopedias are to be included 


American Legion Essay Contest 


Announcement is made by the American 
Legion of a national essay contest open to boys 
and girls between the ages of 12 and 18 years 
The subject is “ How the American 
The first 


inclusive. 
Legion Can Best Serve the Nation.” 
prize is $750, the second $500 and the third 
$250, which may be used only toward scholar- 
ships in colleges designated by the winners. In 
addition, winners in each state will be awarded 
appropriate medals. 

The rules of the contest provide that the 
essays must not be over 500 words in length. 
They should be written in an affirmative and 
constructive way, on one side of the paper. 
Spelling, penmanship and neatness will be con- 
sidered in judging the essays. All essays must 
be submitted to the local superintendent of 
Detailed informa- 


schools before August Ist. 
tion may be had by addressing the American 
Legion Headquarters, Indianapolis, Ind 
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Superintendency Changes 


EK. D. Henry, for the past five years superin- 
tendent of schools in Little Falls, has tendered 
his resignation He has heen connected with 
the Little Falls public schools for the past 20 
years, succeeding John A. De Camp as super 
intendent five years ago. 

erwin G. Simmons has been chosen superin- 
tendent of schools in Massena, succeeding D 
Howard Naylor For the past three year 
Mr Simmons has been supervising principal 
Canastota 

Henry D 


tendent of schools in 


Hervey, who has been superin- 
Auburn since 1910, has 
been chosen superintendent at Little Falls t 
succeed FE. D. Henry 

John M. Paris, district superintendent of the 
second district of Fulton county, has been desig 
nated as acting superintendent of the first dis- 
trict also, pending the selection of a successor 
to Fred A. Stryker, resigned 


Careful Crossing Campaign 


The safety section of the American Railway 
\ssociation has designated the period from 
June Ist to September 30th as a “ Careful 
Crossing Campaign.” The slogan adopted is 
“Cross Crossings Cautiously,” having for 
object the prevention of or reduction in the 
number of highway crossing accidents involv- 
ing railroad trains, vehicles and pedestrians 
During the past 30 years crossing accident 
have increased 345 per cent in fatal and 652 pet 
During 1920, 1791 per- 


he 


cent in injury cases. 
sons were killed and 5077 injured, 116 of t 
latter number subsequently dying from their 
injuries 

Teachers might well lay stress upon the im- 
portance of this campaign, and urge upon the 
pupils the necessity for the exercise of extreme 
care when approaching or passing over railroad 
crossings A word of caution given to the 
driver of an automobile by a child is often 
sufficient to enable him to prevent what might 


otherwise be a distressing accident 


Skidmore College 


By action of the Board of Regents on May 
25th, upon request of the trustees, the name ol 
the Skidmore School of Arts of 
Springs was changed to Skidmore College 


Saratoga 
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Vocational Agriculture for 


he Indian boys on the St Regis reservation 


having an opportunity this year to study 


ocational agriculture \ year ago the Legis- 
lature appropriated $10,000 with which to pur- 
hase and equip a large dwelling house in the 


village of Hogansburg for school purposes 


last 
remodeled so as to 


During summer and fall the building was 


entirely accommodate the 
: : 


pupils in the four rural schools easily accessib 


to Hogansburg In August Harlo P. Bea 
vas employed jointly by the Sta Education 
Department and the extension service of the 


Agriculture and the Franklin Cour 


Itire n the re 


Farm Bureau to teach agriculture o 


College of 


vation and to act as assistant farm bureau 


Franklin county 


manager tor 





\n excellent laboratory and recitation room 
and farm shop were provided in the rooms 
formerly used as the back kitchen and the spare 
October the school was 
organized as a consolidated and 11 In- 
dian boys enrolled for instruction in vocational 
elementary 


bedroom Early in 


school 
addition to their 
No sooner did the boys from 


the older 


agriculture in 
school subjects 
ll to 14 
gaging in work 
farm problems than they entered a protest that 


years of age see boys en- 


shop and studying practical 


the older boys were being given special privi- 
leges which they were denied. Accordingly a 
class in elementary agriculture and shop work 
was organized for them. In addition to these 
two groups, short winter course instruction was 
iffered to the young men who had left school 
reservation 


and the 
This latter instruction was given in the evening 


mature farmers on the 
and is being followed up on the farms of the 
reservation by demonstrations and special prob- 


lems in crop and animal production 
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Indian Reservation Boys 
This is the first time that a person has been 


employed jointly to teach vocational agriculture 


and to act as an agricultural agent The ex- 


perience on the St Regis reservation during thi 


year indicates that the plan is a practical om 


Because of intimate association of the teacher 


and agent with the local farm bureau office and 


th the college of agriculture definite project 
in seed in vement, selecting dairy cattle for 
herd im ement and growing sweet grass for 


! 


ket-making have been made possible 


‘lans are already under way for increasing 
the scope of the vocational instruction. On the 
reservation at the present time there is being 


an extensive basket-weaving industry 
In connection with this industry plans are undet 
way to 


cl ration 


vive instruction m designing and art 


0 


Port Washington to Build School on 
Unit Plan 


Port Washington, Nassau county, held a 
special school meeting May 16th to vote on an 
appropriation for a new grade school By a 


vote of 451 to 203 it was decided to purchase 
a 10-acre site for $50,000 and to erect a group 


of buildings on the unit plan at a cost of 


$300,000 
14 rooms, with wings for manual training and 
kinder 


There is to be a main building of 


domestic science, a two-room unit tor 


garten and first grade, and a third unit for the 


gymnasium and auditorium The site contains 


ample ground for additional units to form a 


complete quadrangle and for a_ thoroughly 


equipped athletic field and playground 


This new site will give Port Washington 


nearly 16 acres of school ground 
‘ a) ee 
Barge Canal Slides 
The Visual Instruction Division, acting in 


cooperation with the Department of Publi 
\Works, has prepared a study of the New York 
making use of 67 slides 


favoring 


State canal system, 


selected to show physical features 


canal, history, successive enlargements, con 
struction of canal prism, completed canal prism, 
Barge canal locks, some earlier locks, dam 
emergency gates, power houses, reservoirs, 


bridges, opening of canal and traffic on the 


ana 
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With this issue, publication of the Bulletin 
will be until the the 
schools next fall. It is expected that an index 
of the present volume will be published shortly. 
Those who desire copies of the index should so 


suspended opening of 


notify the Department. 


School Libraries 


The school library should be the very heart 


and center of the school In theory this is 
now generally recognized, but in practice very 
many “schools fall short in this work \ ma- 
jority of our high schools do not have anyone 
on the school staff who has had any library 
training, or anyone who has any considerable 
knowledge of books that all children should 


read. 

The day is not far distant when every sec- 
ondary school in the State will employ a trained 
librarian. This is now required in Wisconsin, 
and is closely approximated in several other 
New York afford to be 
behind other progressive states in this matter 


states. can_ hardly 


It would be well if every school employed 
some teacher who had considerable knowledge 
of school library work, not because it was com- 
the 


was 


pelled to do so, but because far-reaching 
the appreciated 


Surely each school that employs several teachers 


importance of work 


should have at least one who is fitted to look 
after the school library, and who gives some 
time each day to that work. 


Because there is no one in many of our 


schools who has any knowledge of what the 


THe 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
work of the school library should be, many 
very unsatisfactory lists of books that the 


school wishes to purchase for the school library 
this books are 


there is m 


come to Department These 


usually good in’ themselves, but 
halance or evidence of any plan in building 
The aggressive teacher gets what 


little or 


the library 


nothing Dur- 


she wants, others get 


ing the past year in very many Cases the gre 
of the books on 


lated to one branch and one part of it, 


majority many lists have re 


Europeat 


history The history of our own country has 


heen largely ignored, which is also true of all 
subjects other than history 
The great majority of pupils never enter th 


high 


school, and yet in many school systems 
nearly all the money is expended for the us 
of pupils in the high school, practically ignor- 
ing the grades where most of the pupils ar 


and where there is most time for reading, and 


where reading habits are most easily created 
Such things would not often happen if a com- 
petent 


school librarian was in charge of thi 
library. 

Most pupils leave school so early that thei 
education is very limited, and they must largel) 
depend upon reading habits and the use of 
braries for their after-school education; her 
the very great importance of the proper 
of the school library and the proper selection 
of books for it. 
for books that 
are somewhat expensive, and that will be read 
These 


a part of the school library. 


There are frequent requests 


by very few pupils. should not form 
Such books should 
be borrowed from the public library, or if not 
available there, from the State Library. 

To aid in school library work we have mai 
tained a summer session for school librarians 
This year we are to have a six-weeks session 
beginning July 10th, as announced elsewhere im 
Bulletin. This is free to any teacher in 
the State. It is held Build- 


ing, and among the instructors and speakers 


this 
in the Education 
will be some of the ablest men and women in 
the country in this line of work. <A six-weeks 
session in the atmosphere of the State Library 
is in itself of no small value. 

It would be well if every secondary school 
principal who does not have a trained librarian 
it that 
force, preferably the teacher of 


sees to some member of his teaching 


English, at- 
tended our summer course for school librarians 
SHERMAN WILLIAM 
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The Rehabilitated Mastodon in the State Museum 


It would seem to be a dangerous thing for 
en the most expert scientific man to attempt 
to restore a creature in the flesh from the ap- 
pearance of his bones. But knowledge of com- 
parative anatomy has advanced to such a point 
that the relation between a bone and the size 
{ the muscles attached to it, is pretty well 
inderstood, and it is on the basis of such knowl- 
cdge that the effort has been made to bring 
ack to the appearance of life the Cohoes 
mastodon, whose skeleton has stood in the State 
Museum for many years 

The American mastodon was a_ low-hung, 
clumsy, uncouth elephant with a heavy, hairy 
coat such as would protect him against the cold 
veather which existed during his day in this 
part of the world. He was an especially in- 
teresting member of the New York State 
l‘auna and lived on almost to the advent of 
man in this State. The Museum has more than 
one hundred records of the occurrence of these 
skeletons in various parts of the State, but of 
them all, only three have been sufficiently com- 
plete to justify mounting. The animal, as now 
restored, is believed to be as scientifically cor- 
rect as present knowledge can make it and 
forms an impressive exhibit in the State 
Museum, standing alongside the skeleton upon 
which the restoration is based. The work 1s 
the result of innumerable comparative measure- 


ments and studies of structure in living ele- 


phants and represents the first attempt that 
has been made to bring this animal back to it 
\longside it will presently 


living appearance 
he installed the skeleton of the Temple Hill 
mastodon found in 1921 in Orange county 
This is one of the three well-preserved skeletons 
from New York State, perhaps even more com 
plete and larger than the skeleton from Cohoes 


Roosevelt Pictures for Schools 

Phe Department is advised that the American 
Defense Society has for free distribution 
among the schools of the State large picture 
of Theodore Roosevelt Beneath the picture 
is printed President Roosevelt’s last message 
“Keep up the Fight for Americanism.” The 
society has already distributed over 66,000 
copies of this picture throughout the United 
States, and many New York schools have re- 
ceived copies. The only condition imposed by 
the society is that the pictures be suitably 
framed and that they be unveiled with appro- 
priate exercises in the schools. \ copy may 
be had for each schoolroom. Schools desiring 
these pictures should write to the American 
Defense Society, 116 E. 24th st.. New York 
Mi Be 


The budget of Columbia University for nex 


vear has heen set at $7,419,132 
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Growth in High School Enrolment 


One of the striking manifestations of an increased interest in secondary education during 
the last 20 years is shown in the graphic chart which is herewith presented. This indicates the 
population of the State by five-year periods and the elementary and secondary school enrolments 
in these periods. The elementary school enrolment has been determined by subtracting from the 
total number of children of school age who have been in attendance during any portion of a 
given year the high school enrolment of the same year. This is sufficiently accurate for com- 
parative purposes. 

It is significant to note that the per cent of increase in the elementary schools was somewhat 
less each year than the per cent of increase in the population of the State but that it grew at 
about the same rate. Prior to 1900, the population, the elementary school enrolment and the 
high school enrolment increased in the same relative proportion year after year not only in this 
State but in the country as a whole. This chart, however, shows that the abnormal growth in 
high school registration commenced in 1905 and that since that time the increase in the high 
schools has been markedly greater than either the increase in population or in elementary school 
enrolment. The curve representing it ascends with phenomenal speed and depicts graphically 
the marked growth in public high school enrolment and in the interest manifested in secondary 
education during the past 15 years. The corresponding curve for private high schools takes 


the same general direction as the population curve 
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Twenty Years of Academic Examinations 


\ new era in the educational history of New 
York 1904 with the unification 
of the State Department of Public 
and The University of the State of New York. 


State began in 


Instruction 


these divisions of 


While each of state govern- 
ment had a long and honorable record there 
vas much duplication of effort. The crea- 
tion, therefore, of a single department made 


it possible to develop a strong and centralized 
policy in administering education as a function 
state 


progress was evident at once in the plans for 


of the This new spirit of unity and of 
strengthening, the Regents examinations 

The first important step then taken to make 
these examinations responsive to more recent 
educational thought was the complete reorgani- 
Syllabus. This 
printed as the 1905 embodied 
of the recommendations the 
syllabus committee of the Academic Principals 


zation of the Secondary was 


edition of and 
many made by 


\ssociation It restated in terms of modern 
scholarship the program of studies for the sec- 
ondary schools of this State. 

The secondary work was then organized on 
the principle that all subjects should be taught 
extensively in order that each might yield that 
training which it was best fitted to yield. In 


accordance with this principle the syllabus of 


1905 eliminated most of the half-year courses 
and established year courses with the thought 
that a smaller number of subjects pursued with 
greater continuity and thoroughness would re- 
There 


that is, 


sult in superior training and scholarship. 
was a definite purpose involved in this; 
to encourage the study of subjects that had a 
logical sequence and to increase the extent of 
time devoted to cach. This syllabus clearly im- 
posed upon the schools the duty of displacing 
illegitimate cramming for examinations by sys- 
tematic, clear-cut and comprehensive instruction 
and of debarring from the examinations pupils 
known to be unqualified 

The next important step in linking the state 
examinations more closely to the schools and in 
making them more expressive of the ideals of 
progressive teachers was the creation of a State 
Examinations Board consisting of representa- 
tive schoolmen of the State with power to act 
as an advisory committee to the Board of 
Regents and to the Commissioner of Education 
in shaping the policy with respect to courses of 


the 


study and examinations which result from 


No 


S¢ he me <« vuld 


them more democratically 


cooperative 
Chis lx 


vh the work of 


have been devised ard 


in its general sessions and throu 


its committees establishes the fundamental 


principles upon which syllabuses and examina 


tions are built Each revision of courses of 
study has been recommended by the Examina 
tions Board, which has appointed committe 
in separate subject groups where revision 
seemed advisable. These committees, on whic! 


the Department has always had minority rep 
resentation, have then framed a syllabus whicl 
has been presented to the Examinations Board 


for consideration and approval and which ha 


then been placed hefore the Board of Regent 
for final action 

Similarly the examinations hased upon the 
syllabus have been made under the direction 


of this board through committees of its nomina 
tion on which the Department has had minority 
The work of 
is again subject to revision by 


representation these committe: 
a special sub 
The care with which 
the 
they represent the thought of 
of the State, the 


and scholarship which they fix are due in large 


committee of the board 


examinations are made, degree to which 


the best teachers 
worthy standards of training 
measure to the careful and thorough oversight 


which the Examinations Board exercises ovet 


the whole scheme 

There are, indeed, two respects in which this 
scheme of statewide tests is more flexible and 
other : 
the 


par 


has created higher standards than any 


preparation of papers by 
full 


namely, (1) the 


committee system in which there ts a 
ticipation of those actually engaged in instruc- 


tion and (2) the development both in the schools 


and in the Department of a scientific and 
standardized scheme for rating 

Through the first a type of question paper 
has developed which tests power as well as 


knowledge. The older methods of teaching 


were concerned largely with memory processes 


and the resulting tests were largely fact ques- 
tions seeking to find out what the pupil had 
remembered of a given mass of information 


Newer methods of teaching seek to train rea- 


son and judgment, are concerned with cause 


and with the 
from which the pupil is to deduce conclusions 


result, marshaling of evidence 


and seek to establish likenesses and differences, 


comparisons and contrast The resulting tests 
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therefore, are largely thought questions meas- 
uring the pupil’s understanding and appreciation 
of the subject studied. This type of teaching 
and of examining is inclusive and presupposes 
the older form (because one must know the 
facts if he is to interpret them correctly), but 
the latter type is more effective in developing 
the thought power and the reasoning ability 
that should result from sound instruction 
With this improvement in the content of ex- 
aminations there has come an equally important 
improvement in the method of rating answer 
papers. In most of the larger schools depart- 
mental organization is such that answer papers 
in a given subject group may be rated by the 
large 
that 


times makes the work of the individual reader 


committee system. This in measure 


eliminates the personal equation some- 


unsatisfactory. The committee system also ob- 
tains in the work of the examining staff of the 
State Department, particularly in the summer 
when the force of readers is largely augmented 
The quality of the personnel engaged in read- 
ing papers has been greatly strengthened. Dur- 
ing the summer over 150 experienced teachers 
are called into the service to assist the perma- 
nent examiners. These are college graduates 
with a minimum teaching experience of three 
examine and 
During 


years in the subject which they 


with evidence of sound judgment. 
these years by a careful process of selection 
and of testing there has been built up a staff 
of summer examiners of unusual merit repre- 
senting in each field a group of the best teachers 
in the State. It is believed that the copartner- 
ship which results from bringing into the office 
each year a large number of teachers has done 
much to establish an understanding and a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of our mutual problems. 
The next important step in more closely re- 
lating the examinations to the daily work of 
taken in 1915 when the In- 
spections and the Examinations Divisions were 


the schools was 


consolidated. This brought about a closer cor- 


two essential activities 
of state supervision. As a result of this ad- 


ministrative change each inspector, whose duties 


relation between these 


previously had been general, was put in charge 
of a group of subjects and was given large 
professional freedom in the development of his 
field. The 
guides to instruction, the shaping of courses of 
study to carry into effect these suggested guides, 


establishment of syllabuses as 


the inspection of schools to protect the opera- 
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tion of these courses and the setting of ex- 


aminations to test the effectiveness of teaching 
under these made more effective 
this 


specialists have been enabled through examina- 


courses are 
through coordination of service Th 
tions as well as through inspections to discover 
the points of strength or of weakness in teach- 
ing or in school administration and have heen 
able to carry back to the schools a definite mes 
sage of helpfulness based upon this knowledg: 

Furthermore, through the expert services of 
the specialists and examiners it has been possi- 
ble to establish by careful supervision and in 
spection a list of schools whose work, as 
measured by examinations, is of such a satis- 
character that the 


safely accept the school ratings of their Regents 


factory Department can 


papers The unprecedented growth of  sec- 
ondary education in this State in the last 20 
years had indeed made such a_ procedure 


necessary. 

Another stage in the evolution of our system 
is evident in the increased number of courses 
that are now accepted upon school certification 
after careful This has 
many principals to offer instruction in subjects 


inspection. enabled 
fitted to meet special community needs and has 
built up in this way a richer and more varied 
curriculum in a large number of schools. The 
approval of oral work in modern languages and 
the certification in literature in English art 
other means by which the daily school work is 
given recognition in the final examination 
results. 

The rapid advance of scientific research in 
the field of educational measurements suggests 
interesting possibilities in the future develop 


While these 


experiments have advanced further and the re 


ment of our examination scheme. 


sults are more dependable in elementary than 


in secondary education, nevertheless, there is 


some material which may safely be incorp 


orated in our program for testing the progress 
of the school and of the pupil. 

In this brief 
Regents examinations during the past twenty 


statement of the evolution of 
years it has been possible to mention only the 
more significant changes. These changes show 
that the system is not static but that it is re- 
sponsive to the expressed needs of the schools 
It is because it has flexibility and at the same 
time definite objectives that there has been built 
up in New York State a system of secondary 
schools with a fairly high and uniform standard 
of instruction and achievement. 
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Governors of New York 
14 Silas Wright, 1845-46 





Governor Silas Wright 


In spite of the dissension in the Democratic 
party, its candidate, Silas Wright, was able to 
defeat the candidate of the Whigs, Millard Fill- 
more, in the elections of 1844. Before be- 
coming Governor, Wright, who was an at- 
torney, had been surrogate of St Lawrence 
county, a member of the State Senate, brigadier 
general of the state militia, member of the 
federal House of Representatives, Comptroller 
of the State, and United States Senator. 

\While serving in the tederal Senate he had 
shown a capacity far beyond the ordinary in the 
ubject of government finance. When he be- 
came Governor he showed that the experience 
vhich he had had at Washington was of the 
ercatest help to him in handling the very diffi- 
cult financial situation in which New York 
State found itself because of the extravagant 
expenditure of money on the canals. When 
the Legislature, in spite of his recommenda- 
tions, put through a bill appropriating money 
for the canals, he vetoed it in a _ vigorous 


Message 


During his administration the antirent trou- 
bles reached their culmination in a series of 
riots He showed great strength in the way 
in which he declared Delaware county in a 
state of insurrection and called out the militia 
to suppress the riots. He was opposed to the 
calling of a convention to revise the constitu- 
tion, but in favor of amendments which would 
remedy the conditions, which demanded reform, 
such as the use of money at elections and the 
property qualifications for holding office in the 
State Senate 

Although his single term as Governor was 
troubled by the serious condition of the canal 
finances and the antirent riots, he was so much 
interested in education that he devoted a large 
part of his first message to the Legislature to 
its consideration “ Education,” he said, “is 
to free institutions what bread is to human lift 
the staff of their existence.” “ The subject of 
f the 


the proper education and qualifications « 
teachers of common schools is one of primary 
interest.” 

In spite of the great opposition which ther« 
had been to the establishment of a school for 
teachers at Albany, he gave it his vigorous 
support and declared that it could not be deemed 
reasonable to condemn it in advance and with- 
out a trial. “The common schools,” he said, 
‘should never be suffered to languish for thx 
want of means granted to these institutions 
facademies and colleges]; nor should the col- 
leges and academies be permitted to decline and 
suffer, that the means which would sustain 
them may be granted to well-supplicd and 
healthful common schools.” “All are parts, 
and essential parts, of one great and valuable 
and essential plan of education.” 

In the elections of 1846 he was defeated hy 
the Whig candidate, and retired to his farm in 
Canton. He refused several offers of cabinet 
positions and embassies to foreign countries 

Though occupying the office of Governor for 
but one term, he was a powerful and practical 
statesman and a strong devotee of the party 
system in the conduct of a democratic form of 


government. 








0 
Regent Herbert L. Bridgman has been chosen 
an honorary member of the Kings County His- 


torical Society 
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Recent Books on Education 
Compiled 1 Vartha 1 


Phelps of the State Library 





While the m of this list is to include primarily 
new books, a few outstanding titles of the past year 
which are of special value or interest are also included, 


Boras, Julius. Teaching to think. N. Y. 


Macmillan.  289p 1922. $1.60 
A very practical psychology of teaching to think. 
Che freedom from technical terms makes the boo 


readable for the ordinary teacher and the concrete 
llustrations of the pplications of the psychological 
principles l each type of thinking 


underlying discussed 
to teachers in putting these prin 


will serve as a guile 


ciples into practice The numerous exercises rendet 
the work luable text for classes in educational 
psychology 

Davis, S. E. Technique of teaching. N. Y 
Macmillan. 346p 1922. $1.40 

\ discussion in conerete terms of classroom techni 
followed by a subject-by-subject study of methods em 
ployed in hing spelling, reading and _ literature, 


omposition wni=s grammar, irithmetic history and 
geogray h 
Dewey, Evelyn. 
plan. N.Y Dutton 173p 
Based on the onception that the 
ter is the foundation of education, the 


Dalton laboratory 


1922 g? 


Che 


growth of char 
Dalton labora 





tory plan pr tes a natural method of study thereby 
tending to develop intelligent habits This volume 
ontains an lequate description of the plan, showing 


how it abolishes classroom recitations and lectures, the 
routine of ily assignments and the “ lock-step”’ rule 
of teacher-pupil relations and substitutes laboratories, 
ontract work and a under which pupils ex 
while teachers observe. Although the plan 
experimental stage, the book gives a fair 
and intelligent presentation of the results thus far at 
the Dalton (Mass.) High School, Streatham County 
School, London, England, and the Children’s Univer 





system 
periment 
is still 


in the 


sity School, New York City, the three places where it 
has been in operatior 
Intelligence tests and their uses. The 


National 
Prepared by the 


Guy M. 


twenty-first yearbook of the Society 


for the Study of Education 


society's committee and edited by 





Whipple Bloomington, III Public School 

Pub. Co. 28%p. 1922. $1.50 
An exceedingly valuable compendium and guide for 
those wh the place of group tests of intelli 
mecca cag inistration of schools, It should also 
nd evaluation of tests and 


stimulate critical selection 


methods of treating 

Stone, Clarence R. 
Houghton 
| book on 


ita 
Silent and oral read- 
306p 1922. § 


teaching 


> 
ing Boston 2 
cial meth reading which 


overs all grades and phases of reading instruction, 
th oral and silent. The illustrative material is full 
1 specitic Che summary of results of recent edu 
tional research in relation to reading is carefully 


resents for 1 application, 


The teaching of Engish in England. Bce- 
ing the report of the departmental committee 
appointed by the president of the board of edu- 


cation to inquire into the position of English 
in the educational system of England Pub- 
lished by H. M. S.. Office 393p 1921. 
s. 6d Boston \tlantic Monthly Press 


This report s been highl England and 


| 
lready being widely discussed in America. 


0 cents postpaid 


D in 
tised 


Thomas, Frank W. 


Training for effective 


study. Boston. Houghton.  25Ip. 1922 
$1.90 
In this volume the emphasis is placed on training 


their habits of study. Gives a de 
tailed treatment of the essentials of study and shows 
why and how the recitation should be employe 
develop the pupils’ efficiency and independence in stud 


Van Denburg, Joseph K. 
nm. ¢. Holt 


pupils to organize 


The junior high 
415p 1922 


school idea 


$1.50 


A book of supreme interest and 
the demonstration of junior high school efficiency ir 
the famous Speyer Experimental Junior High Scho 
in New York City where the principal and teachers 
ire paid by the city of New York, as in all other 
public schools, but the school is directed by Prof 
Thomas H. Briggs representing Teachers College 
Columbia University. Two statements deserve limit 
less appreciation: first, the author knows his subje 
from A to Z; second, he has no delusions that he has 
the last word that is to be said on the subject. Phe 
hapter on the “ Socialized recitation” is worth the 
price of the book, 


value based upor 


Jamestown Votes to Build Two 
New Junior High Schools 


On May 16th the people of Jamestown vote: 


to issue bonds in the sum of $750,000 for th 


purpose of acquiring sites and erecting tw 
One school will be erected 


junior high schools. 
on the north side of the city at a total cost of 
$395,000 and the southwest sick 
of the city at a total expense of $355,000. The 


side build 


other on the 


normal pupil capacity of the north 


ing will be 700 with a maximum capacity ot 


900; of the southwest building, 500 with a maxi 


mum capacity of 700 soth buildings will 


fireproof structures and up-to-date in evé 


respect. 


{ 


Jamestown has just completed additions to 


grade buildings at an expense of $550,000 


When the two junior high schools are com- 


pleted, Jamestown’s grade and _ intermediate 


children will be housed in school buildings 


second to none in the State 


ee 


A community field day for the town ot 


Shelby, Orleans county, will be observed on 
June 2d, and another for a part of the town 
of Ridgeway on June 10th, under the direction 
of District Superintendent Mary J. Franklin 
rhe 


events, drills and community singing 


programs will consist of games, athleti 
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Summer School Vocational Edu- 
cation Courses 


Special courses particularly planned to meet 
the needs of the teachers in vocational and ex- 
tension education will be offered this year at 
the State College for Teachers, the Oswego 
Normal School, the Buffalo Normal School, the 
Plattsburg Normal School and the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell University. 

The State College for Teachers offers special 
courses for part-time or continuation school 
commercial teachers in the following subjects 
flice appliances, business practice, unit lesson 
plans and methods of teaching, retail store ser- 
vice and occupational analysis. Six courses of 
general interest to all commercial teachers are 
theory and practice of accounts, economic geog- 
raphy, stenography, typewriting, business mathe- 
matics, and commercial law 

The courses at Oswego include work in the 
theory, principles, problems and methods of 
teaching industrial arts subjects, trade subjects 
and part-time school subjects, as well as the 
following shop and technical courses: mechan- 
ical drawing, mathematics, science, automobile 
mechanics, electricity, machine shop practice, 
vocational guidance, trade analysis, furniture 
design, cabinetmaking, printing, architectural 
drawing, conerete work, bricklaying, sheet 
metal work, carpentry and industrial arts de- 
ign, economics, methods ete 

The courses at Plattsburg include special 
work for part-time or continuation — school 
teachers and a number of courses for teachers 
if commercial subjects in high schools 

The Buffalo Normal School offers courses 
for vocational homemaking teachers in theory, 
principles, problems and methods of teaching in 
day, evening and part-time schools; also eco- 
nomics, sociology, household science, bacteri- 
ology, clothing and design, home decoration, 
home management, food study, school lunches, 
nutrition in the rural schools and correlation ot 
English with homemaking for foreign-born 
women. 

The courses in administration and super- 
vision of vocational education and immigrarit 
education offered at the State College of Agri- 
culture are in the field of theory, principles, 
problems and methods of teaching in day, even- 
ing and part-time schools. 

— 
The corner stone of the new Lyons High 


School will be laid June 2d 
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Department Exhibit at State Fair 


One of the most interesting exhibits pre- 
pared for the State Fair in recent years is that 
which comes from the State Library at Albany 
specially significant and attractive is the col- 
lection of old Bibles, many of them in the Dutch 
language, others in the original Indian lan- 
guages and dialects, the latter used by the early 
missionaries in New York State in their work 
with the aborigines Besides these there is a 
considerable collection of old books relating to 
the early history of New York State and the 
region along the Atlantic coast first settled in 
colonial davs 

Exhibition material in physical education will 
include a model of a rural playground, showing 
arrangement of apparatus satisfactory for a 
half-acre space and some of the apparatus 
There will also be shown material for playing 
various games. — 

Dr Frederick Martin of the Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music, formerly director of speech 
improvement of the schools of New York City, 
will hold clinics on speech improvement daily 
Superintendents are urged to refer parents hav- 
ing children with defective speech to this fre¢ 
clinic for examination and advice 


The work of the state schools of agriculture 


griculture 


and the high school departments of a 
will he shown in two sets of slides, 52 in each 
set These slides will illustrate the classroom 


laboratory and field work at the schools and 
the supervised farm practice work of the pupil 
The slides will also illustrate the excellent 
facilities and equipment which are available at 


these schools for training farmers 


—S EO 


The week of May 14th-20th was observed a 
Children’s week in Binghamton Monday was 
Health and Safety day, with an address hy 
Daniel Chase of the State Department; Tues- 
day was Go to School day, when every citizen 
was asked to visit the public schools ; Wednesday 
was Community day, with parades by the polic« 
and fire departments, civic, military and fra 
ternal organizations; on Thursday occurred the 
children’s parade, with 12,000 school children in 
line; on Friday there was a large mass mecting 
at the high school; on Saturday there was a 
hasket picnic, field day and play festival at 
Ideal Park 
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Notes from 


More than 8000 high school pupils in Man- 


hattan summer 


have already registered for 


courses. 


Che schoolhouse of district 5, Fort Coving- 
ton, was destroyed by fire May 2d. The loss 
is about $3000 


observed as 


May 15th 
Schools ” 


week of was 
Your 


Special programs were given by 


The 


“ Know Oneida 


week in 
pupils of the 


various schools 


\ citizen of Albion is furnishing, free of 


charge, grade A milk to all public school chil- 
who are more than 10 per 


dren of the village 


cent below. normal weight 


The voters of East Randolph have accepted 
the gift 


school gymnasium. 


of a large building to be used as a 
The property will be under 


the management ot the board of education 


George J. Ryan, engaged in the real estate 
business, has been elected president of the New 
York City board of education to succeed A. S. 
Prall. Mr Ryan has been vice president for 


the past two years 


\ prize has been offered to the pupil of the 
Canton High School whom the judges consider 
Another prize has been 


the most courteous 


offered to the boy and to the girl who has 
shown the greatest improvement in school work 


during the yeat 


Over 500 teachers attended the joimt con- 
ference of the first and second supervisory dis- 
tricts of Nassau county and the Nassau County 
Hempstead on May 


Graves spoke 


\ssociation at 
Frank P. 


Teachers 
12th. 
m intelligence 


Commissioner 
tests. 
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The annual meeting of the Chenango County 
Teachers Association was held at Norwich on 
May 27th. 

During the past two years the city of Detroit 
has spent $18,000,000 in the purchase of sites 
and the erection of new school buildings. 


Taxpayers of Tarrytown will vote on June 
5th on a proposition to erect a new high school 
on the district's 10-acre plot of ground. The 
cost will be $540,000 


The name of the Syracuse Technical High 
School has been changed to the Blodgett Voca- 
High former 


superintendent of schools in Syracuse. 


tional School, in honor of the 


The citizens of Gloversville are planning a 
large reception on June 8th for Superintendent 
of Schools James A. Estee, who retires in June 
after a quarter of a century of service there. 


The pupils of Manhasset High School, which 
has an enrolment of only 50 pupils, have this 


the publication of a_ school 


year undertaken 
paper, which the principal states has been found 
to be worth while 


A. Dowd, for 31 years a teacher 


Miss Mary 
in the public 
enrolled as a student in Syracuse University. 


schools of Onondaga county, is 
Thirty-one of her former pupils are also in 
the same university, one of them being a mem- 
ber of the faculty. 


The College of the City of New York cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary this month 
\mong the speakers at the exercises were 
Regent Alexander, Dr John H. Finley, Chan- 
New York University and 


Ambassador Jusserand. 


cellor Brown of 
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